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DR.  CRAWFORD 


May  I  suggest  that  we  start  by  getting 
some  background,  biographical  material 
about  you,  and  we  will  do  that  in  whatever 
way  you  wish.   You  might  start  at  the  time 
and  place  of  your  birth,  go  through  your 
early  experience,  education,  and  all  the 
things  you  did  so  that  we  have  a  picture  of 
your  experience  at  the  time  you  joined  TVA. 


MR.  SMITH 


Well,  I  should  start,  I  guess,  by  saying 
that  I  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time 
TVA  started.   I  was  a  student  in  high  school, 
very  much  excited  and  interested  in  all  the 
beginnings  of  the  "New  Deal,"  very  active 
partisan  on  that  idea,  and  also  one  who  had 
been  growing  up  in  the  depression  and  knowing 
very  much  what  the  depression  was.   I  was 


MR.  SMITH:      raised  in  a  family  where  my  mother  had 
(Cont'd. ) 

been  widowed  when  I  was  eight  years  old  and 

although  we  never  suffered  any  great  hard- 
ship, we  also  were  close  enough  to  the 
troubles  of  the  depression  and  the  whole 
period  to  know  something  about  it. 

My  period  when  I  grew  up  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  was  entirely  outside  of  the 
TVA  service  region  as  first  originated, 
although  it  was  eventually  delineated,  and 
I  had  no  personal  contact  with  TVA  operations. 
I  was  purely  one  of  those  who  was  attracted 
by  it,  by  the  idea  and  what  I  thought  it 
meant.   I  knew  a  little  bit  more  about  it, 
of  course,  than  the  average  citizen  outside 
of  the  TVA  area,  because  I  grew  up  reading 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal ,  which  was  in 
the  TVA  service  area  and  served  a  good  part 
of  it  and,  as  such,  covered  a  fair  degree 
of  TVA  operations.   And  because  during  the 
period  of  the  feuds  between  Senator  McKellar 
and  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors—well ,  they 
were  fairly  closely  covered,  because  Senator 
McKellar  was  from  Memphis  himself  and  he  was 
supported  to  a  degree  by  the  Commercial  Appeal 
Frankly,  I've  forgotten  what  editorial 
position  they  took,  but  they  were  always 


MR.  SMITH:      McKellar  people  even  though  they  were  not 
(Cont'd. ) 

partisans  of  his  in  the  fight  with  TVA. 

Oh,  and  after  I  first  saw  a  TVA 
installation  in  1940,  I  believe  it  had  been 
the  summer  of  1940,  when  Dr.  Bell  Wiley,  my 
history  professor  at  Ole  Miss,  took  a  group 
from  one  of  his  classes  to  visit  Shiloh 
Battlefield  and  Pickwick  Dam,  a  combination 
of  what  you  might  call  at  that  period  the 
old  and  new  South. 

I  had  no  further  direct  contact  with 
TVA,  except  in  an  indirect  fashion  during 
World  War  II.   I  was  stationed  briefly  at 
Columbia  Fort — the  name — I  can't  say  the 
name  of  the  large  military  installation  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina--and  while  there  I 
met  a  young  lady  who  was  employed  by  the 
TVA  Maps  and  Survey  Office.   It  was 
established  in  Columbia  in  connection  with 
some  type  of  military  mapping  program  that 
TVA  was  doing  for  the  War  Department  at  the 
time.   We  married  after  I  returned  from 
service,  so  I  happened  to  marry  a  TVA  employee, 
even  though  I  met  her  well  outside  the  TVA 
bounds. 

In  1947  I  was  working  as  assistant  to 
Senator  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi,  who  had 


MR.  SMITH:      just  been  elected  in  a  special  election 
(Cont'd.) 

where  I  took  part  as  one  of  his  campaign 

staff  people.   And  I  remember  that  Gordon 

Clapp ,  who  was  then  the  TVA  Director,  came 

by  the  office  and  that  was  quite  interesting, 

and  he  was  the  first  TVA  person  that  I  ever 

met  besides  my  wife.   I  recall  now,  as  I 

think  about  it ,  that  I  was  in  the  hearing 

on  the  confirmation  of  David  Lilienthal  to 

be  head  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.   I'd 

been  greatly  attracted  by  Mr.  Lilienthal 's 

appearance  before  the  committee  that  had  the 

controversy  over  his  nomination,  and  I  had 

written  an  editorial,  too,  for  the  Greenwood 

Morning  Star  in  praising  his  statements. 

I  think  I'd  read  his  book  on  Democracy  on 

the  March  sometime  shortly  after,  it  was 

published. 

But  I  really  had  no  other  contacts  with 

TVA  until  I  came  to  Congress,  after  being 

elected  in  1950.   I  was  assigned  to  the 

Public  Works  Committee,  primarily  because 

of  my  interest  in  flood  control  work  in  the 

Mississippi  Delta,  but  it  so  happens  that 

the  Public  Works  Committee  was  also  the 

committee  responsible  for  TVA  legislation. 


MR.  SMITH:      I  had  a  natural  inclination  to  be  a  TVA 
(Cont'd. ) 

partisan  in  the  matters  before  the  Public 

Works  Committee,  which  was  increased  by 
my  warm,  personal  friendship  with  Representative 
Robert  E.  Jones,  who  represented  the  district 
in  Alabama  that  included  most  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  in  Alabama  and  who  was  also  a 
devoted  partisan  of  TVA  or  the  whole  concept 
of  TVA.   Another  of  my  friends  and  associates 
on  the  committee  was  Cliff  Davis,  the 
representative  from  Memphis,  who,  of  course, 
was  also  interested  in  TVA  problems. 

No,  there  were  no  major  problems  involved 
in  TVA  legislation  until  we  got  to  the  TVA 
Financing  Act  that  came  upon  us  very  shortly 
after  I  came  to  Congress,  because  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  came  into  power 
in  1953  an  effort  was  made  to  cut  off  any 
new  construction  of  TVA  power  generating 
plants.   That  story  I  won't  attempt  to  outline 
here,  except  to  say  it  became  evident  after 
a  few  years  that  TVA  had  to  have  some 
alternative  method  of  financing  its  power 
generation,  because  with  the  combination  of 
the  normal  trouble  in  Congress  of  getting 
appropriations  for  generation  stations  approved-- 
that,  plus  the  opposition  of  the  President 


MR.  SMITH:      and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — there' d  just 
(Cont'd. ) 

be  no  success.   So  the  idea  of  a  self-financing 

program  for  TVA  was  developed.   It  had 

actually  been  proposed  by  some  of  TVA's 

enemies  in  the  early  years  back  at  the  time 

the  appropriations  were  being  passed  so 

readily. 

I  became  involved  in  this  fight ,  not 
as  one  of  the  leaders,  but  as  one  of  the 
chief  lieutenants  in  the  House  of  the  pro-TVA 
people  headed  by  Bob  Jones  and  Cliff  Davis 
and  was  involved  in  many  of  the  strategy 
sessions  about  how  this  legislation  would 
be  pushed. 

I  was,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  only 
person  on  the  committee  and  one  of  the  few 
in  the  House  who  took  an  active  role  for 
TVA  who  didn't  come  from  the  actual  TVA 
region.   Although  this  involved  political 
problems  at  home,  it  didn't  involve  any  new 
ones  because  I  had  been  originally  elected 
without  the  support  of  the  private  power 
interest  in  our  region.   I  was  generally 
aligned  with  the  REA  co-operatives  in  the 
disputes  they  had  with  the  private  power 
company,  so  it  was  no  particular  great  break. 
I  mean  break  with  any  types  of  supporters. 


MR.  SMITH:      Most  of  the  people  who  were  responsive  to 
(Cont'd. ) 

the  power  company  and  those  in  my  district 

were  not  close  friends  or  political  supporters 

of  mine  anyhow,  although  that  picture  eventually 

changed.   One  of  my  closest  friends  and 

supporters  in  the  district  in  the  years  as 

time  went  on  was  Leroy  Percy  of  Greenville, 

who's  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Mississippi 

Power  and  Light  Company,  but  the  company 

itself  never  was  too  friendly. 

During  my  work  in  connection  with  the 

TVA  Financing  Act  I  got  to  know  several  TVA 

employees  fairly  well,  the  principal  one 

being  G.  0.  Wessenhauer,  who  was  manager  of 

Division  of  Power  and  who  was  the  only 

representative  that  the  pro-TVA  congressmen 

were  willing  to  have  testify  before  the 

Congress.   One  of  the  stories  that  hasn't 

been  fully  revealed  about  this  period  is 

the  fact  that  the  Congressmen  more  or  less 

barred  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors  from 

testifying,  at  least  in  the  House  of 

Representatives,  because  they  weren't  sure 

that  they  could  be  counted  on  to  present 

the  TVA  position  in  its  fullest.   I  don't 

know  all  the  details  of  the  background. 

I  don't  remember  some  of  the  details  that 
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MR.  SMITH:      I  knew  at  the  time,  but  it  was  interesting 
(Cont'd. ) 

that  all  the  present  .  .  .   Although  normally 

Mr.  Wessenhauer  would  have  been  making  a 

good  deal  of  the  presentation  because  all 

the  concepts  about  the  Financing  Act  probably 

wouldn't  have — the  directors  wouldn't  have 

been  expert  enough  to  be  responsive — completely 

responsive — to  all  the  questions.   But 

there's  no  question  in  my  mind  that  he  was 

used  to  testify  because  he  was  the  TVA 

representative  that  the  pro-TVA  congressmen 

felt  they  could  count  on. 

Other  TVA  people  that  I  knew  well  at 
the  time  were  Marguerite  Owen,  who  was  the 
TVA  Washington  representative;  Joe  Swidler, 
who  was  the  general  counsel;  and  one  or  two 
others  who  were  involved  in  some  of  the 
discussions  of  the  Financing  Act  and  so 
forth. 

In  fact,  my  first  encounter  with  them, 
as  I  recall,  was  I  attempted  to  persuade  TVA 
to  buy  a  REA  co-operative  in  northwest 
Mississippi  that  was  having  great  financial 
difficulty  or  to  buy  it  or—not  to  buy — but 
to  extend  power  service  to  a  REA  co-operative 
in  northwest  Mississippi  that  also  would  have 
served  the  city  of  Clarksdale  in  my  district. 


MR.  SMITH:      The  TVA  resisted  doing  it,  I'm  sure, 
(Cont'd. ) 

because  they  wanted  to  keep  a  record  that 

they  were  not  attempting  to  expand  their 
service  area,  but  I  was  disappointed  in 
that  refusal  to  take  over  this  obligation 
then,  and  I'm  still  disappointed.   I  think 
it  was  short-sighted  on  TVA's  part  to  resist 
this  new  area,  because  in  the  years  ahead, 
having  that  additional  area,  would  have 
made  the  TVA  stronger  and  would  have  also 
involved  a  situation  where  TVA  would  have 
served  all  the  Memphis  area  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

In  1962  I  was  forced  into  a  primary 
fight  to  stay  alive  in  my  congressional 
district  as  the  result  of  the  re-districting 
following  Mississippi's  loss  of  a  congressio- 
nal seat  from  the  1960  census. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  1962. 

MR.  SMITH:  Right,  following  the  1960  census.   When 

I  was  identified  as  a  liberal  by  Mississippi 
standards  for  the  support  of  President 
Kennedy,  a  moderate  on  the  racial  issue, 
various  other  things  that  were  politically 
unattractive  in  that  day  in  Mississippi,  it 
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MR.  SMITH:      was  apparent  to  many  of  my  friends  as  the 
(Cont'd.) 

campaign  developed  that  I  was  not  likely 

to  win. 

I  had  hopes,  of  course,  like  all  people 
in  politics,  but  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  campaign  I  learned  from  Bob  Jones  that 
General  Vogel,  the  Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board 
of  Directors,  had  submitted  his  resignation 
to  the  president  and  he  inquired  as  to  whether 
I  would  be  interested  in  replacing  him  if 
I  wasn't  successful  in  the  campaign.   I  told 
him  I  would  be.   The  resignation,  I  believe, 
was  submitted  sometime  in  May  several  days 
or  perhaps  a  week  or  two  ahead  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  May  18,  TVA  anniversary, 
which  had  some,  I  think  .  .  .   Why,  as  I 
recall, the  resignation  was  submitted  to  take 
effect  on  May  18.   I've  forgotten  now — some- 
time in  advance.   When  it  wasn't  announced 
by  the  White  House,  well,  General  Vogel  became 
very  annoyed.   At  least  that  was  the  report 
that  I  received,  and  there  was  some  talk 
about  the  fact  that  he  would  make  the 
announcement  himself. 

But  at  any  rate,  I  didn't  talk  to 
anybody  in  the  White  House  about  it,  but  Bob 
did  and  it  was  .  .  .   After  I  learned  on 
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MR.  SMITH:      June  5  that  I'd  been  defeated  in  the 
(Cont'd. ) 

primary,  one  of  my  first  actions  was  to 

get  in  touch  with  Bob  and  make  it  clear 

that  I  was  very  much  interested  in  being 

appointed  to  the  TVA  Board  because  it  did 

seem  to  offer  a  solution,  first  of  all,  to 

my  employment  problem,  but  also  an  opportunity 

for  work  in  an  area  of  public  service  that 

was  highly  attractive  to  me,  more  than 

perhaps  any  other  thing  that  was  possible 

at  that  period. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  primary  I  drove 
back  to  Washington  with  my  family,  and  we 
stopped  in  Bob's  house  in  Scottsboro,  Alabama 
to  talk  about  it.   And  while  we  were  there 
he  placed  some  phone  calls,  I  recall,  to  Bobby 
Kennedy  to  tell  him  that  I  was  interested 
in  this.   I  had  made  no  direct  approach 
because  I  had  been  all  tied  up  in  the  campaign 
at  home.   I  made  no  attempt  about  it. 

I  recall  that  he  also  called  one  or  two 
other  people  in  the  Congress  about  it,  one 
of  whom  was,  I  remember,  Ross  Bass,  who  was 
a  congressman  from  Tennessee,  and  he  suggested 
to  Ross  that  he  call  the  president  right 
then  and  find  out  what  the  status  of  the 
situation  was,  and  so  Ross  did  turn  around, 
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MR.  SMITH:     immediately  did  it,  and  called  us  back. 
(Cont'd. ) 

I  think  when  he  called  us  back,  Ross  was 

sort  of  awed  by  the  fact  that  the  president 

had  taken  the  call  while  he  was  at  lunch, 

and  he  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  was 

taking  it  while  he  was  eating  lunch.   And 

Ross  then  said  that  the  president  told  him 

that,  no,  he  very  much  wanted  to  make  the 

appointment . 

There  was  some  problem  they  had  to 

work  out  about  an  earlier  promise  or  .  .  . 

Eventually  I  discovered  in  talking  to  the 

White  House  myself — I  don't  think  I  talked 

to  the  president  personally  prior  to  the 

appointment,  but  I  did  talk  to  two  or  three 

of  his  staff  people  about  it  after  I  got 

back  to  Washington.   I  learned  at  the  time 

that  President  Kennedy  had  appointed  Red 

Wagner,  who  was  the  General  Manager  of  TVA, 

to  the  board  to  succeed  Brooks  Hayes,  who'd 

been  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower;  that 

he  had  made  some  sort  of  promise  to  either 

Mr.  Wagner  or  possibly  to  Marguerite  Owen, 

who  I  later  learned  was  his  chief  sponsor, 

that  he  would  be  made  Chairman  of  the  Board 

at  the  first  opportunity. 
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MR.  SMITH:  I  don't  think  this  ever  became  clear 

(Cont'd. ) 

until  after  the  appointment  had  been  made, 

because  as  I  recall  it,  I  had  met  Wagner, 

I  think,  but  I  had  no  idea  he  would  be  .  .  . 

I  remember  that  Paul  Duke,  who  was  reporter 

then  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  a 

friend  of  mine,  told  me  that  he'd  learned 

from  the  White  House  that  I  was  very  likely 

to  be  appointed,  but  that  Wagner  was 

interested  in  it.   I  remember  I  was  shocked 

or  surprised  that  Mayor  Wagner  of  New  York 

would  be  interested  in  that  kind  of  an 

appointment.   That's  the  only  Wagner  that 

I  thought  about.   And  actually,  of  course, 

I  made  no  attempt  to  downgrade  any  potential 

other  appointee.   I  was  told  that  one  of 

the  other  persons  being  considered  was 

Governor  Ellington  of  Tennessee.   Oh,  I've 

forgotten  whether  he  was  governor  or  former 

governor  at  that  stage.   I  believe  he  was 

governor  at  the  time;  he  was  in  office  as 

governor. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       He  was  leaving  office,  I  believe,  at 

that  term. 

MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  I  believe  so.   It's  probably  .  .  . 


14 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       The  term  expired  in  January,  '63. 

MR.  SMITH:  Probably  right.   And  also  the  deputy 

chief  of  engineers  was  interested,  but  I 
don't  think  the  consideration  ever  went  too 
far. 

But  as  I  say,  I  really  wasn't  attempting 
to  get  the  appointment  in  opposition  to 
anybody,  but  apparently  some  people 
interested  in  Mr.  Wagner's  appointment 
thought  that  I  was  trying  to  keep  him  from 
being  made  Chairman  of  the  Board.   And,  in 
fact,  I  just  assumed  everything.   I  hadn't 
checked  the  law  thoroughly.   I  just  assumed 
at  that  stage  that  the  vacancy  was  for  a 
chairman  and  the  appointment  would  be  .  .  . 
In  fact  when  I  talked  to  the  people  about 
what  I  was  interested  in,  I  told  them  that 
I  wanted  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
TVA,  but  fortunately  I  didn't  get  too 
embarrassed  by  that  misunderstanding  because 
I  heard  a  radio  news  broadcast — one  of  the 
flashes — that  Wagner  had  been  designated 
Chairman.   So  I  told  only  one  or  two  people 
that  had  to  be  corrected  about  me  being 
chairman  or  not.   But  it's  just  a  sidelight 
about  how  these  things  work.   It  might  be 
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MR.  SMITH:      worth  incorporating  in  this  type  of  review. 
(Cont'd. ) 

Incidentally,  apparently  I  learned 

that  some  of  the  people  who  were  interested 

in  Wagner  being  appointed  thought  that  I 

was  trying  to  be  made  chairman  and  became 

antagonistic  to  my  appointment.   In  fact, 

I  learned  that  Senator  Hill,  whom  I  knew 

fairly  well,  but  not  too  well,  and  whom  I 

regard  as  one  of  the  great  southern 

congressional  heroes  of  that  era,  had  been 

very  unhappy  about  my  appointment — expressed 

great  unhappiness  about  it — but  the  only  way 

I  can  figure  out  about  that  is  that  this  was 

a  result  of  Miss  Owen's  interest  in  Mr.  Wagner, 

and  they  thought  that  my  being  appointed 

might  keep  Mr.  Wagner  from  being  made  chairman. 

But  I  wasn't  made  chairman,  and  it 
wasn't  any  great  disappointment  to  me. 
Although,  naturally  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  been  chairman,  I  didn't  see  it  as  any 
downgrading.   All  that  I  knew  about  how  it 
operated  was  that  all  the  board  members  were 
equal;  but  that  the  chairman  did  have  just 
a  little  more  prestigious  position. 

When  I  came  to  TVA  the  first  day  I  was 
in  my  office  Chairman  Wagner  came  by  to  see 
me  and  proposed  that  I  be  named  vice  chairman. 
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MR.  SMITH:      Since  there  wasn't  any  provision  in  the 
(Cont'd. ) 

law  to  have  a  vice  chairman,  I  thought  it 

would  be  rather  silly  to  establish  that 

even  though  A.  R.  Jones  then  had  been 

elected  vice  chairman  by  his  and  General 

Vogel's  folks  several  years  ago.   So,  I 

said,  "Let's  leave  Mr.  Jones  as  vice 

chairman,"  and  when  Mr.  Jones  eventually 

did  leave  and  I  became  the  senior  board 

member  other  than  the  chairman,  well,  I 

succeeded  in  getting  the  title  of  vice 

chairman  eliminated—and  I  hope  permanently 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:       Mr.  Smith,  let's  follow  up  a  few  items 

from  the  first  interview,  if  we  may,  to  get 
the  record  more  complete.   Could  you  give 
some  information  about  your  education, 
where  you  went  to  school,  what  you  studied, 
what  your  plans  were  at  the  time? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  attended  the  public  schools  at 

Greenwood,  Mississippi  after,  I  think,  about 
four  or  five  months  of  first  grade  at  Sidon, 
a  small  town  in  LeFlore  County.   I  went 
from  high  school  to  junior  college  at 
Moorhead  Sunflower  Junior  College,  where  I 
finished  in  1936.   I  was  out  of  school  for 
three  and  a  half  years  because  I  couldn't 
finance  a  continuation  of  the  senior  college. 
In  1940,  however,  I  went  back  to  school  at 
Ole  Miss  and  got  my  degree,  but  I  went  into 
the  army  shortly  after  the  war  began  in 


MR.  SMITH:      February,  1942. 
(Cont'd. ) 

I  had  an  idea  when  I  went  into  the 

army  that  I  would  probably  do  graduate  work 

in  history.   When  I  came  out  of  the  army 

four  years  later,  however,  I  was  thinking 

more  of  a  career  in  writing.   A  new  newspaper 

was  established  at  Greenwood  in  the  summer 

of  1946.   I  worked  with  it  as  managing  editor. 

In  1947,  I  was  elected  to  the  state 

senate,  and  also  in  the  fall  of  1947,  acted 

as  Publicity  Director  and  Assistant  Campaign 

Manager  for  John  Stennis  in  his  campaign 

for  the  United  States  Senate  in  a  special 

election  for  that  fall.   During  the  next  two 

years,  in  addition  to  my  service  in  the  state 

senate,  I  acted  as  Senator  Stennis'  legislative 

assistant  in  Washington. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  year  was  that,  sir? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  actually  it  began  in  November, 

1947,  and  continued  through  1949. 

In  1950  I  returned  to  Mississippi  for 
the  session  of  the  state  legislature.   Before 
the  end  of  the  session  the  opportunity 
developed  to  run  for  Congress  for  what  we 
call  the  Delta  district--the  then  Delta 


MR.  SMITH: 
(Cont'd. ) 


district  —  the  third  district  of  Mississippi, 
because  the  incumbent  Will  M.  Whittington 
was  retiring.   I  was  in  the  county  primary 
that  summer  and  was  nominated  and  elected 
in  the  fall. 

I  think  I've  covered  the  fact  that  I 
entered  Congress  in  1951. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes,  sir.   What  about  your  military 

service,  Mr.  Smith?   Could  we  get  a  little 
bit  of  information  about  that? 


MR.  SMITH: 


I  was  drafted  into  the  army  in  1941 
after  having  failed  to  pass  the  physical 
examinations  when  I  volunteered  two  or  three 
times  at  an  earlier  stage.   I  went  to  the 
Field  Artillery  Placement  Training  School 
at  Fort  Bragg  and  was  selected  there  to  go 
to  the  officer  candidate  school,  which  I 
attended  at  Fort  Sill  in  the  summer  of  1942. 
After  I  received  my  commission  I  was 
assigned  to  the  243rd  Field  Battalion,  which 
was  being  activated  at  Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi 
I  remained  with  the  243rd  until  the  war  was 
over.   We  went  to  Europe  as  part  of  the 
Third  Army.   We  headed  the  artillery  with 
eight-inch  guns,  participated  in  campaigns 


MR.  SMITH 
(Cont'd. ) 


in  Britany  and  the  other  campaigns  of  the 
Third  Army  on  the  front  in  Eastern  France, 
and  were  there  with  the  Third  Army  until 
the  end  of  the  war  as  army  artillery. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


Where  were  you  when  the  war  ended? 


MR.  SMITH 


I  think  I  was  at  Regensburg,  a  German 
town  on  the  Rhine  in  southern  Germany.   It's 
a  well-known  city  where  one  of  Napoleon's 
battles  occurred.   Ratisbon  was  the  French 
name.   What's  the  German  name  for  that  town? 
R-a-t-i-s-b-o-n  is  the  French  name — the  name 
of  the  town  the  battle  was  at. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  you  leave  as  soon  after  the  war  as 

you  could? 


MR.  SMITH: 


Well,  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  yes.   I 
had  volunteered  to  stay  until  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Japan,  but  it  ended  before  we  left 
Europe. 

I  went  on  terminal  leave  en  route.   I 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  late  November 
of  1945,  and  was  on  terminal  leave  for  the 
next  three  months. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  was  your  rank  at  the  time  you  left? 


MR.  SMITH 


I  was  a  Captain  and  given  the  terminal 
discharge  of  Major,  which  was  the  custom 
then — to  take  the  next  highest  rank. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  you  participate  in  reserve  activities 

afterwards? 


MR.  SMITH: 


I  remained  in  the  reserve  for  the  next 
several  years  but  didn't  actively  participate. 
After  I  came  to  Congress  I  let  my  reserve 
commission  lapse  because  I  didn't  believe 
that  the  artificial  system  that  existed 
about  a  reserve  officer  in  Congress  was  proper 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       When  you  were  at  the  University  of 

Mississippi  and  were  studying  history,  what 
professors  did  you  study  under? 


MR.  SMITH: 


Well,  there  were  just  three  members  of 
the  history  department.   Bell  Wiley  was 
the  chairman.   Joe  Matthews  and  Jim  Silver 
were  the  other  two  members.   Now,  as  I've 
pointed  out  in  my  autobiographical  book,  I 
think  that  was  the  best  three-man  history 
department  anywhere  in  the  country. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       Why  did  you  change  your  career  plans 

when  you  came  out  of  service  to  the  idea  of 
doing  writing? 


MR.  SMITH 


Well,  writing  and  newspaper  work  just 
seemed  a  little  bit  more  active  participation 
in  the  world  than  going  back  to  the  concept 
of  a  career  as  a  teacher. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       Why  did  you  decide  to  leave  newspaper 

work  then  and  go  into  politics? 


MR.   SMITH 


Well,  there  wasn't  any  conscious  decision 
The  opportunity  came  and  I  took  it.   Part 
of  the  reason  was  that  when  I  went  to  work 
for  Senator  Stennis--the  reason  that  I  became 
involved  in  his  campaign — was  that  I  had  had 
a  very  sharp  difference  with  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Morning  Star  a  few  days 
before  that,  and  he,  surprisingly,  accepted 
my  resignation,  and  I  needed  employment. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Were  there  any  particular  political 
goals  you  hoped  to  accomplish  or  any  policies 
you  especially  wanted  to  see  adopted  in 
Mississippi? 


MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  wanted  to  contribute  to  better 

economic  progress,  and  by  doing  that,  to 
make  what  I  thought  to  be  the  most  important 
step  forward  in  establishing  racial  harmony — 
helping  improve  racial  conditions. 

I  would  like  to  now  express  those  views 
at  length  in  some  of  my  writing  those  ideas 
that  the  racial  situation  in  Mississippi 
and  throughout  the  South  at  that  time  was 
part  of  the  burden  of  conscience  that  most 
responsible  white  citizens  carried,  and 
throughout  my  life  I've  attempted  to  make 
some  contribution  toward  its  alleviation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  feel  that  one  of  the  greatest 

problems  or  opportunities  for  your  area  was 
in  race  relations? 

MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  but  I  felt  that  there  was  no 

opportunity  to  make  the  kind  of  progress  and 
improvement  I  thought  essential  without 
improved  economic  and  educational  opportunity, 
and  so  I  thought  it  was  a  situation  that 
had  to  be  a  result  of  a  general  effort  along 
all  sorts  of  lines  toward  improving  the  way 
of  life  in  the  South. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        For  the  record,  Mr.  Smith,  though  I 

know  the  answer  to  this,  would  you  tell  what 
your  publications  have  been? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  in  terras  of  books,  I  partly  wrote 

and  edited  a  history  of  our  unit's  participation 
in  the  war,  which  was  published  by  the 
veterans  of  the  243rd  after  the  war  was 
over.   Of  course,  let  me  digress  to  say, 
during  the  period  from  1936  to  1940  between 
the  break  in  my  college  education,  primarily 
because  of  no  other  employment  available,  I 
went  into  free-lance  writing  and  have  been 
writing  magazine  articles  off  and  on  since 
that  time  for  dozens  of  publications  of  all 
types.   But  the  first  that  I  published  in 
the  traditional  sense  was  one  on  the  Yazoo 
River  in  the  rivers  of  America  series,  which 
was  published  in  1954.   I  wrote  the  first 
sample  chapters  for  this  book  and  got  the 
contract  to  write  it  in  1947  after  I  had 
left  my  employment  with  the  Morning  Star. 
But  various  political  activities  intervened 
and  I  didn't  complete  it  until  1953,  after 
I  had  been  in  Congress  for  a  year,  when  the 
publishers  told  me  they  were  going  to  insist 
upon  my  burnishing  the  manuscript.   I  didn't 


MR.  SMITH: 
(Cont'd. ) 


have  an  opportunity  to  take  the  time  to 
write  extensively  while  I  was  in  Congress, 
although  I  did  a  few  magazine  articles  and 
book  reviews.   After  I  came  to  TVA  I  did 
go  back  to  writing  on  a  part-time  basis. 
I  first  published  a  book  called  Congressman 
from  Mississippi,  autobiographical  and  more 
or  less  a  story  of  my  public  career  and  its 
relation  with  the  influence  of  race  on 
politics  in  the  South.   I  did  a  book  called 
Look  Away  from  Dixie,  a  collection  of  articles 
which  was  published  by  the  LSU  Press.   I 
wrote  a  history  of  conservation  in  the  United 
States  called  The  Politics  of  Conservation. 
I  published  a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
of  Mississippians,  four  black  and  four  white 
Mississippians  of  prominence  in  various 
fields,  which  I  did  in  collaboration  with 
my  former  congressional  assistant,  Audrey 
Warren,  which  we  called  Mississippians  All. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  do  you  spell  his  name,  sir? 


MR.  SMITH: 


Mrs.  Audrey  Warren.   Is  that  what  you're 
referring  to? 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


Yes. 
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MR.  SMITH:  I  did  a  book  called  Land  Between  the 

Lakes  about  a  TVA  project  that  I 'm  very 
much  interested  in,  which  was  published  by 
the  University  of  Kentucky  Press.   I  was 
overall  editor  of  a  five-volume  compilation 
of  which  I  directly  edited  two  of  the  volumes 
on  conservation  documents  of  American  history, 
which  was  published  by  Chelsea  Van  Nostrum. 
I've  forgotten  the  exact  name  of  the  publisher 
And  I  think  those  are  the  book  publications. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       You've  had  quite  a  career  of  writing. 

At  the  same  time  you  were  doing  other  things. 
How  have  you  managed  to  do  this?   How  do 
you  write? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I've  done  it  in  spare  time  at 

night.   It  hasn't  involved  any  great  organized 
efforts.   The  kind  of  research  work  I've 
done  for  writing  is  just  something  I  carry 
on  at  all  times.   I  read  a  great  deal,  and 
I'm  able  to  retain  a  lot  of  that  without  any 
kind  of  formal  note-taking.   Writing  has 
been  a  very  enjoyable  avocation  except  for 
the  year  that  I  was  in  newspaper  work  when 
it  was  my  major  source  of  income.   It  hasn't 
been  a  very  lucrative  occupation,  so  it's 
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MR.  SMITH: 
(Cont'd. ) 


been  fortunate  that  I  haven't  had  to  rely 
on  it  for  that  because  the  kind  of  writing 
that  I've  been  into  hasn't  been  the  kind  of 
thing — at  least  in  my  experience — hasn't 
been  very  lucrative. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  a  few  things 
that  happened  during  your  congressional 
experience,  Mr.  Smith,  before  we  get  on  to 
TVA.   You  mentioned  the  position  you  took 
in  support  of  TVA  in  Congress  causing  some 
opposition  to  you  from  private  power 
interests  in  your  district.   Can  you  give 
us  more  information  about  that? 


MR.  SMITH 


Well,  it  didn't  provoke  any  specific 
major  incidents.   It  just  led  to  my  identi- 
fication as  being,  as  I  said  earlier,  liberal, 
although  most  members  of  Congress  from 
Mississippi  always,  even  though  they  didn't 
represent  the  district,  opposed  TVA ' s  position 
on  a  roll-call  vote.   Most  of  them  also 
made  it  clear  that  their  private  philosophy 
was  that  they  didn't  agree  with  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  I  was  pretty  well  known  as 
one  of  those  who  not  only  voted  for  it,  but 
believed  in  it.   That  was  one  of  the 


MR.  SMITH: 
(Cont'd. ) 
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political  problems  that  I  had  all  through 
my  career — that  too  many  people  thought 
that  I  was  inimical  to  their  economic  and 
political  philosophy. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  were  the  major  private  power 

interests  in  Mississippi?  Was  there  any 
particular  company  or  organization? 


MR.  SMITH: 


Well,  the  Mississippi  Power  and  Light 
Company  is,  in  my  idea,  the  largest  private 
power  company  in  Mississippi.   There's  one — 
the  Mississippi  Power  Company—which  serves 
the  Mississippi  coast  and  part  of  east 
Mississippi,  but  it  was  further  geographically 
from  me,  and  most  of  my  contact  was  with  the 
Mississippi  Power  and  Light  Company  which 
served  all  my  congressional  district. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  the  REA  group  in  Mississippi  a 

counterbalance  to  this? 


MR.  SMITH: 


To  a  certain  extent;  by  no  means  the 
equivalent  counterbalance;  in  varying 
situations  it  sometimes  did. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  was  it  less  effective? 
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MR.  SMITH:  Oh,  it  didn't  have  the  same  contacts 

with  the  business  leaders  and,  well,  because 
also  through  the  years  in  this  period 
Mississippi  began  to  identify  all  political 
issues  with  race.   Because  public  power  was 
regarded  as  liberal,  or  it  just  was,  people 
shrunk  away  from  any  kind  of  concept  that 
would  identify  them  in  any  way  with  anybody 
who  took  what  was  called  a  liberal  viewpoint 
on  the  races. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       During  the  hearings  concerning  TVA 

financing  I  remember  that  Mr.  George  Wessenhauer 
was  the  only  member  of  TVA  called  to  testify. 
Do  you  know  who  made  the  decision  as  to  who 
would  testify  for  TVA? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  couldn't  say  positively,  but  I 

think  that  it  was  just  jointly  agreed  on  by 
the  leaders  of  the  TVA  position  in  Congress-- 
in  the  House — in  conjunction  with  Miss  Owen, 
the  Washington  representative,  that  they 
couldn't  be  sure  enough  about  the  position 
that  General  Vogel  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  would  take.   And  I  think 
General  Vogel  didn't  object  too  strenuously 
to  not  testifying,  because  he  would  have 
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MR.  SMITH: 
(Cont'd. ) 


been  under  cross-fire  with  the  administration 
on  what  his  people  at  TVA — no  matter  how  he 
expressed  himself.   This  is  just  a  conjecture; 
I  don't  know  the  exact  opinion  to  respond 
to  that  fully  from  direct  personal  knowledge. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       The  TVA  strategy  in  Washington  then 

was  planned  by  Miss  Marguerite  Owen  and  the 
congressional  leaders  supporting  TVA. 


MR.  SMITH 


That's  right.   Of  course,  some  of  the 
private  citizens  from  the  valley  participated 
too,  but  they  generally  went  along  with 
the  strategy  agreed  on. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  remember  what  private  citizens 

would  have  been  most  influential  at  that  time? 


MR.  SMITH 


Frankly,  I  didn't  have  too  much  contact 
with  them  because,  as  I  say,  none  of  them 
were  from  my  district  and  none  of  the  most 
active  ones.   I  think  that  several  have 
been  identified  for  an  active  role  in  TVA 
affairs  in  the  past—people  like  Barrett 
Shelton,  Decatur,  Alabama;  Jennings  Perry, 
who  was  head  of  the  organization,  I  believe, 
called  Friends  of  TVA;  and  also  States' 


MR.  SMITH 
(Cont'd. ) 
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Rights  Findley,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
power  board  at  Chattanooga,  was  very  active 


DR .  CRAWFORD 


I  have  interviewed  all  of  them 


MR.  SMITH 


Good. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


This  is  moving  out  of  time  sequence, 
but  when  you  became  a  TVA  director,  did  you 
find  the  private  citizen  to  be  a  great 
help  to  TVA? 


MR.  SMITH 


Oh,  yes.   Most  of  the  TVA  programs 
were  built  on  either  direct  to  local 
participation  or  active  local  support  in 
relation  to  projects  like  power  programs 
that  didn't  involve  direct  local  participation 
Of  course,  distribution  of  TVA  powers  has 
been  handled  through  local  boards,  through 
municipalities  or  cooperatives;  and  that  has 
been,  I  think,  a  major  source  of  TVA ' s 
strength  through  the  years.   I've  found  this 
is  the  very  success  of  TVA  in  achieving  a 
self-financing  posture  that  more  or  less 
eliminated  future  financial  crises,  however, 
was  in  a  sense  self-defeating  because  with 
the  necessity  no  longer  with  us  of  having 
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MR.  SMITH:      to  develop  intense  local  support,  local 
(Cont'd. ) 

interest  naturally  tended  to  depreciate 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Smith,  that  this 

is  a  very  unusual  thing,  at  least  a  pioneering 
thing,  in  that  TVA  not  only  could  fight  its 
own  battles,  but  had  an  unconnected  private 
arm  among  the  citizenry  of  its  district  who 
would  push  its  policies  for  it.   Do  you 
know  if  this  was  developed  in  any  way  by 
TVA  or  if  the  citizens  in  the  valley  them- 
selves organized  this  support? 

MR.  SMITH: '         Well,  it  was  a  combination.   I  think 

that  the  TVA  consciously  set  out  to  develop 
it  during  the  early  days,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  people,  responsive,  who  were  just 
anxious  for  some  sort  of  encouragement. 

One  point  that  should  be  made  about 
this  overall  issue  in  regard  to  TVA ' s  battle 
in  Congress  is  that,  essentially,  the  TVA 
position  through  the  years  was  a  democratic 
position--that  TVA  was  identified  as  a 
democratic  party,  not  democratic  with  a  big 
D.   Because  it  was  identified  as  one  of  the 
prime  examples  of  the  "New  Deal,"  it  became 
more  or  less  an  item  of  trust  on  the  part 
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MR.  SMITH:      of  Democrats  from  over  the  country. 
(Cont'd. ) 

Perhaps  on  the  same  reason,  or  because 

of  the  same  reason,  most  Republicans  tended 

to  be  anti,  in  those  days.   There,  of 

course,  have  been  Republicans  from  the  TVA 

area,  but  only  a  limited  number  in  past 

years,  and  they  supported  TVA.   But  their 

support  was  usually  very  hesitant  and 

apologetic  in  relation  to  their  colleagues 

in  Congress,  and  very  few  of  them  contributed 

anything  in  the  way  of  votes  on  critical 

issues.   I  recall  standing  on  vote  after 

vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  some 

of  these  fights  about  TVA  self-financing 

and  possibly  in  regard  to  TVA  appropriations. 

I've  forgotten  the  specific  issues,  but  seeing 

only  two  Republicans  stand  in  favor  of  the 

TVA  when — and  that  was  the  two  Republicans 

from  east  Tennessee,  Carroll  Reese  and  Howard 

Baker.   They  very  rarely  attracted  any  other 

Republican  votes. 

And  when  people  have  asked  me  about  TVA 

allies,  they  often  assume  that  they  were 

developed,  for  instance,  by  the  REA  people 

or  Rural  Electric  People  in  other  parts  of 

the  country.   But  on  issues  like  that  where 

there  were  Republican  congressmen  from 
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MR.  SMITH 
(Cont'd. ) 


rural  areas,  they  always  voted  with  the 
REA  cooperatives  on  some  issue.   They  never 
voted  with  TVA. 

I've  told,  and  I  think  the  record  will 
bear  it  out  without  any  reservation,  that 
TVA's  biggest  allies  during  the  fifties 
during  these  critical  fights  and  in  '49  in 
the  big  fight  over  the  first  steam  plant 
built  after  the  war,  that  the  allies  were 
the  political  machines  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  and  other  traditional  Democratic 
centers. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


Of  course,  much  of  your  experience  in 
Congress  was  under  a  Republican  administration 
So  TVA  had  a  rather  new  difficulty  to  face 
at  that  time. 


MR.  SMITH 


That's  right.   Why,  I  think  it  was  a 
subject  of  a  very  conscious  effort,  although 
not  publicly  spelled  out,  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  cut  back  and  possibly 
eventually  eliminate  it  in  the  first  years 
of  the  administration,  to  have  it  proved 
unsuccessful  or  at  least  not  dramatically 
successful.   The  administration  began  to 
back  away  and  eventually  accepted  the  self- 
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MR.  SMITH: 
(Cont'd. ) 


financing  idea,  partly  as  the  result  of 
the  public  positions  that  Eisenhower  had 
to  take  in  the  1956  campaign,  which  made  it 
much  harder  to  be  actively  and  openly 
against  TVA. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  suppose  that  the  Eisenhower 

administration  was  surprised  by  the  strength 
of  TVA's  support? 


MR.  SMITH: 


Well,  I  think  it  possibly  was.   But 
remember  that  Eisenhower  was  just  following 
the  traditional  ideological  Republican  line 
and  probably  had  no  concept  of  what  TVA 
really  was — that  this  idea,  that  anything 
that  involved  government  financing  or 
government  ownership  was  socialistic,  and 
played  just  more  or  less  blind  evasions  to 
the  concept  of  what  they  called  free  enter- 
prise, which  was  not  really  free  enterprise 
but  the  idea  that  the  government  shouldn't 
help  anything  in  the  business  interest  line 
that  the  Republican  Party  was  against. 

The  picture  changed  to  a  degree,  of 
course,  since  that  time.   When,  in  1964, 
there  was  considerable  reaction  against  the 
Democratic  candidates  in  Tennessee,  a  good 
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MR.  SMITH:      part  of  the  build-up  was  because  of  the 
(Cont'd. ) 

racial  issue  and  things  like  that.   And 

the  Republican  candidates  running  for  Senate 

that  year  were  convinced  that  perhaps  the 

primary  reason  that  they  lost  was  the  fact 

that  still  there  was  an  identification  on 

the  party  in  the  public  mind  that  Republicans 

were  not  friends  of  the  TVA. 

And  I  think  when,  for  instance,  Howard 
Baker  was  elected  for  Senate  in  1956,  he  took 
it  upon  himself  to  try  to  erase  the  image 
that  Republicans  were  not  pro-TVA.   And 
that's  one  reason  that  he  secured  some 
statements  from  Nixon  and  his  campaign  in 
'68  that  were  in  support  of  TVA.   And  although 
Nixon's  administration  hasn't  demonstrated 
any  great  friendliness,  it's  also  been 
reasonably  fair  in  its  treatment  of  TVA;  I 
think  in  good  part  because  of  the  effort  to 
improve  the  Republican  image  in  the  state. 
I  think  that  the  effort  to  show  the  friendship 
to  TVA  was  partly  responsible  for  Senator 
Baker's  successful  effort  to  secure  the 
reappointment  of  Chairman  Wagner  in  1969, 
to  show  that  the  new  administration  was  not 
taking  any  unfriendly  steps  to  TVA. 

How  do  we  stand  on  the  time? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD 


We  have  a  few  minutes  left. 

I  was  wondering  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  citizen  group,  Friends  of  TVA,  or  the 
group  that  Jennings  Perry  directed  in  Nashville 
Was  that  a  help  to  the  agency  to  have  a 
non-governmental  group  which  could  represent 
its  needs  in  Washington? 


MR.  SMITH 


Well,  I  think  it  was  very  helpful,  first 
of  all,  in  the  efforts  to  get  appropriations 
for  steam  plants  and  in  the  fight  for  the 
self-financing  act.   It  helped  to  dramatize 
the,  what  you  might  call,  political  appeal 
of  a  pro-TVA  position  on  the  part  of  people 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  which  was  more  or 
less  doctrine,  you  might  say,  for  congressmen 
from  the  area  during  the  years  that  I  was 
there,  even  though  it  often  didn't  represent 
any  great  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  congressmen.   I  think  that  without  that 
effort  there  wouldn't  have  been  anywhere 
near  the  intense  support  that  provided  for 
TVA  in  the  critical  years.   Members  not  only 
had  to  express  their  allegiance,  but  because 
there  was  some  fairly  key  political  observers 
in  these  private  groups,  they  had  to  prove 
that  they  were  producing  results. 
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MR.  SMITH: 
(Cont'd. ) 


And,  of  course,  this  all  tied  in  also 
with  the  general  effort  to  secure  identification 
of  TVA  with  the  Democratic  Party.   In  1953, 
when  the  Eisenhower  budget  stripped  so  much 
of  the  TVA  program — stripped  it  out--an  effort 
to  replace  these  items  in  some  fashion  in 
the  appropriation  bill  became  a  major  commit- 
ment of  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
Congress.   And  it  wasn't  very  successful  in 
1953.   Senator  Hill  saved  the  day,  you  might 
say,  by  getting  some  appropriations  in  the 
Senate.   But  in  1955  when  the  Democrats  regained 
control  or  rather  strengthened  their  control 
in  Congress,  it  became  a  very  successful 
issue,  for  instance,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives . 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  know  of  any  other  government 

agency  that  has  a  comparable  group  of  private 
citizens  organized  to  support  it? 


MR.  SMITH 


Not  what  you  might  term  comparable. 
Most  agencies  have  what  you  might  call  an 
active  constituency  in  terms  of  people  who 
take  an  active  role  in  fighting  its  battles 
in  the  Congress  or  in  trying  to  influence 
the  positions  that  the  agency  takes — or  the 
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MR.  SMITH:      department,  or  what  not--takes  in  administering 
(Cont'd.) 

a  program,  but  there's  none  specifically 

comparable  to  TVA. 

And,  of  course,  I  might  point  out  that 

there's  nothing  right  now  for  TVA  that 

compares  with  what  existed  twenty  years  ago 

or  fifteen  years  ago  during  their  critical 

fights.   There's  no  real  active,  effective 

citizen's  lobby  in  behalf  of  TVA  now.  There 

are  individual  groups  that  do  occasionally 

become  active  but  nothing  like  what  existed 

as  late  as  fifteen  years  ago. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Before  your  appointment,  Mr.  Smith,  do 

you  remember  what  members  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  you  talked  to  or  talked  to 
you  about  the  appointment? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  the  only  talk  that  I  had  with 

Kennedy  administration  people  was  just  to 
let  them  know  that  I  very  much  wanted  the 
appointment.   I  think  the  only  ones  that  I 
talked  to  were  Larry  O'Brien,  who  had  some 
sort  of  position  in  the  White  House  (I  don't 
know  what  he  was  specifically);  and  to  Henry 
Wilson,  who  was  the  White  House  congressional 
liaison  with  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MR.  SMITH: 
(Cont'd. ) 
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When  I  talked  to  the  president  about  the 
only  words  of  advice  or  suggestions  he  made 
were  "Don't  give  it  away." 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       When  was  that  occasion?  Did  you  see 

him  at  the  White  House? 


MR.  SMITH 


Not  about  the  appointment.   I  talked 
to  him  on  the  telephone  about  that.   When 
he  called  me  to  tell  me  he  was  making  the 
appointment,  that's  when  he  gave  me  that 
admonition:   Don't  give  it  away. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  were  appointed  when  you  were  still 

at  Washington.   What  date  were  you  sworn  in? 


MR.  SMITH: 


Well,  I  was  appointed  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  as  I  recall,  late  in  June.   I'm 
not  sure  about  the  date.   But  because  the 
congressional  session  was  on  and  because  I 
felt  an  obligation  to  serve  out  the  rest  of 
that  term  because  I  wanted  to,  and  also 
because  I'm  sure  the  president  wanted  me 
to  also,  I  continued  through  the  end  of  the 
session  of  Congress,  which  I  think  came  in 
October.   It  was  shortly  after  the  end  of 
the  session  that  the  Cuban  missle  crisis 
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MR.  SMITH: 
(Cont'd. ) 


developed,  and  there  was  a  possibility 
that  there  might  be  a  necessity  for  a 
special  session  of  Congress.   I  had  already 
moved  to  Knoxville,  but  because  the  possi- 
bility of  that  special  session  existed,  well, 
I  didn't  take  up  my  position  with  TVA  until 
it  became  clear  that  there  wouldn't  be  one. 
Then  I  resigned,  and  I  believe  I  was  sworn 
in  as  a  Director  on  November  13,  1962. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Here  in  Knoxville? 


MR.  SMITH: 


In  Knoxville. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Thank  you,  sir 


HECKMAN 
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